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one for piano, the other for singing. Rufus had a light baritone
voice of great purity, and the others were always prepared to
take such parts as the more accomplished performers allotted to
them. But their repertoire was more up-to-date and sprightly,
their speciality being the new light operas of Gilbert and Sullivan,
then in the first glow of popular favour.

In this way the earlier part of the evening would be spent,
till the singers were exhausted and the room could be cleared for
a dance.

Such was the standard evening in Belsize, making up in zest
what it may have lacked in sophistication. At any rate, the family
so hugely and obviously relished the display of its own wit and
talent that no guest could escape the infection. Moreover, there
was much going out to other houses in the neighbourhood, and
on Sundays a whole cavalcade of young people would set off on
horseback for the day, riding out into the country to some selected
inn for luncheon, Rufus mounted on a thoroughbred mare of his
own of which he was vastly proud.

In all these gatherings Rufus was greatly in demand. He was
an exceedingly good-looking young man and in his way a con-
siderable dandy, and it must be admitted that, if the young ladies
were impressionable, he himself was distinctly susceptible. Not
without cause was he known as "the Idol of Belsize,7' but the
number and ease of his conquests were a matter of considerable
embarrassment to him. He was always on the point of proposing
to some young woman and never wholly sure whether she imagined
that he had already done so. In consequence he found it advisable
to make a practice of escorting one of his younger sisters to every
dance, having carefully warned her beforehand that, if she saw
him in solitary conversation with the particular young lady who
was a source of apprehension at the moment, she should at once
come to his rescue and not leave him alone again until the- dis-
concerted damsel had been claimed by another partner. He broke
a number of hearts, not callously or intentionally but quite
simply because he could not resist the young women. Mammas
looked at him askance, but daughters adored him, although, or
perhaps because, they knew him to be as fickle as he was irre-
sistible. As one young woman confided to his sister Florrie :

"I know he's a very bad man, but if he asked me to marry
him to-morrow, I could not possibly say no."

Yet, if his conduct "was not always impeccable, at least his
clothes were. The sheen of his hats, the cut of his coats, the
splendour of his ties were the envy and despair of his contem-
poraries* But if his contemporaries were envious and desperate,